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I have already referred to the simple marriage rites of the Badagas.1 Their funeral ceremonies appear to be much more elaborate. When a person is seen to be dying, a very small gold coin is dipped in ghee (clarified butter) and placed between the lips. If this is swallowed, so much the better; if nofc, it is tied to the arm. This is supposed to pay the expenses of the journey to the next world. This small coin is said to be a Mysore one called a birian-hanna or viria raya and is valued at four annas (fopr pence). After death, messengers are sent forth to call together friends and relatives, and also to summon Kota musicians. A funeral car is made with wood and the branches of trees, and draped with cloth. The body is placed on a cot underneath this construction. All the next day a kind of death dance is kept up. The relatives do not join in the dance, but walk round the bier carrying food in their hands and repeating with much weeping the good qualities of the deceased. As with the Todas, a calf is chosen to be a "scape-goat/' and at this ceremony there is much chanting of prayers, concluding as follows: "Let all his sins be forgiven, and may it be well with him, yea, may all be well." The body with the car is then taken and burnt near to some neighbouring stream, and the ashes are collected and thrown into the water.
The Kotas, who act as musicians to the other hill tribes, seem in their funeral rites to copy both the Badagas and the T6das. They have the car-like erection of the former, which they burn with the implements of the deceased. They also have a dry funeral in imitation of the latter, when skulls are placed on cots and burnt, together with bows and arrows and various other implements.
The Kurumbas, another tribe also described by Mr. Grigg, whenever they can afford it, administer the small i Ante, Chapter vii, p. 132.